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mendations for advance henceforth. Prepared by 


a professional research staff working with officials 


and specialists in the states and assisted by a 
distinguished Advisory Committee on Mental 
Health. The book presents invaluable information 
on training of personnel, from psychiatrists to 
hospital attendants, and on research in all 
relevant fields. 
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Among the States 


Colorado Legislation.—Highway legislation was prom- 
inent in the 1954 regular session of the Colorado legis- 
lature, which adjourned February 13. One enactment, 
a formula for assessing trucks, calls for a 1.5 mill gross 
ton-mile levy on both vehicle and cargo. The new truck 
tax is expected to provide an additional $3 million for 
highways each year alter it goes into effect on January 
1, 1955. The legislature authorized the State Highway 
Commission to negotiate interstate toll project compacts 
and broadened the commission's authority in toll project 
planning and administration. In addition it permitted 
the Highway Commission to construct a highway tunnel 
through the Continental Divide and to float a $16 mil- 
lion bond issue to finance the structure as a toll project. 
Whether the state should float $35 million in anticipa- 
tion warrants to finance priority highway construction 
was referred to the voters. 

Major appropriations included a long appropriation 
bill totaling $21,786,121 for the operation of agencies, 
departments and institutions, and one of $11.5 million 
lor state aid to public schools. 


Mississippi “Right to Work” Law.—Governor Hugh 
White in late February signed into law a Mississippi 
measure to prohibit denial of employment because of 
membership or non-membership in a labor union. 


Record Budgets.—Four northeastern states—Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island—are 
holding regular 1954 legislative sessions, and in each a 
record annual budget has been submitted. 

In New York the general fund budget request was for 
appropriations slightly exceeding $1,113,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $20 million over the previous year’s 
figure. The appropriation act was approved by the legis- 
lature late in February. Next largest was Massachusetts’, 
with a budget total of $291,878,400—an increase of some 
$13 million over a year ago. In New Jersey the new 
budget calls for appropriations of $236,647,000—an in- 
crease of about $16 million. The Rhode Island budget 
outlined appropriations of just under $66 million, an 
increase of about $3 million over last year’s request. 

In spite of the record budgets, Massachusetts already 
has put through a reduction in the income tax, New 
York is continuing previous reductions, and Rhode Is 
land is seeking no new taxes. None of the figures shown 
above includes supplementary budget requests that [re- 
quently are made in some of the states. 


Wisconsin School Districts.—Sharp reduction during the 
past decade of the number of school districts in Wiscon- 
sin is shown in a recent report of the State Department 
of Public Similarly, the ol 
teacher schools has fallen markedly. Figures prepared 
by Ralph Joliffe, the department's Supervisor of Reor- 
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ganization, show that the school districts totaled 4,go8 
in 1952-53, as compared with 6,936 in 1943-44 and 7,739 
in 1g22—23. One-teacher schools were reduced from 6,475 
in 1922-23 to 5,063 in 1943-44 and 3,242 in 1952-53. 
Thus, although there was progress in provision of larger 
districts and larger schools from 192g on, most of the 
advance has come within the last decade. 


New England Education Compact.—The New England 
Higher Education Compact is now in completed draft 
form. A special interim drafting committee, representing 
all the New England states, met in Boston February 14 
and put the finishing touches on the proposed interstate 
agreement. Immediate action is possible only in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, where regular 1954 legislative 
sessions are in progress. Lhe compact, similar to the 
higher education compacts now in effect in the South 
and the West, would be operated by a New England 
Board of Higher Education composed of three members 
designated by cach party state. Copies of the draft com- 
pact may be secured trom the Council of State Govern 
ments, Eastern Othe, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


California Trathe Fines.—A 1953 law that adds an extra 
dollar to traffic fines in California is constitutional, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling by Attorney General Edmund 
G. Brown. The statute, passed in the closing days of the 
1953 legislative session, imposes a fine of $1 for each $20 
of fine or torfeited bail on all moving violations of the 
trafic laws. The extra dollars collected will go to the 
state’s general fund to help finance local school driver 
education programs. 

The contention that the “penalty assessment” is in 
reality a tax and that the law is invalid “is not well 
taken,” Attorney General Brown said in his legal opin- 
ion. “The assessment is not only termed a penalty, but 
it is by its very nature penal.” 


Montana Motor Reciprocity.—Montana’s Motor Vehicle 
Reciprocity Committee has offered revised agreements 
with four states and one Canadian province, all designed 
to bring up to date the relations with their governments 
on use of trucks and other vehicles operating across state 
lines. Offers were made by the group, headed by John L. 
Hoffman, Deputy Registrar of Motor Vehicles, to re- 
negotiate for modified reciprocity agreements with 
Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Oregon and the province of 
Alberta. Chairman Hoffman noted that Montana and 
the other states and province affected have enacted new 
legislation since the agreements last were revised. These 
must be “keyed in” with Montana's license and registra 
tion fees and gross vehicle weight taxes. The new agree 
ments will be offered to the other states and Alberta for 


review and modification, plus comments and subsequent 


_acceptance or rejection. 
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Airline Taxation.—lhe New Jersey State Division of 
Tax Appeals, in a 5 to 4 decision, has ruled that Newark 
has the right to levy personal property taxes on inter- 
state airliners for the periods during which they are on 
the ground in that city. The case arose on appeal from 
National Airlines, challenging the right of the city to 
tax it $80,000 during 1950 and 1951. This is said to be 
the first case of its kind since the United States Supreme 
Court in 1944 handed down a similar decision involving 
Northwest Airlines and the State of Minnesota. It was 
noted that Newark’s tax was based solely on the time the 
aircraft spent in the city, and thus it was reasoned that 
if all other airports apportioned such taxes similarly 
there would be no over-all undue burden. 


Minnesota Volunteer Program.—Further advance in ex- 
pansion and integration of volunteer services in Minne- 
sota’s mental health program has been marked during 
the past year. Employment of a Volunteer Coordinator 
with state civil service status was authorized for each of 
the state institutions. Processes of selection and orienta- 
tion of volunteers have been reorganized to meet specific 
needs. These include service in such areas as nursing, 
social service, occupational and recreational therapy, 
chaplaincy and the library. Use of service records and 
annual awards have been instituted to promote regular 
attendance and greater interest of individuals donating 
their time and assistance. Volunteer services were made 
an official part of the Minnesota mental health program 
in September, 1952, with the appointment of a State 
Volunteer Coordinator. 


South Dakota Mental Care.—In February, alter two 
meetings and an inspection tour, the advisory committee 
to the Superintendent of Yankton State Hospital made 
a series of recommendations for the guidance of hospital 
authorities on care of the mentally ill in South Dakota. 
They included proposals that may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Provision should be made for hospital facilities for 
proper care of acute non-mental illnesses of patients and 
for more complete mental treatment. 2. The Governors’ 
Committee on Children and Youth should be requested 
to study the necessity for a state youth mental health 
program. 3. A Governors’ advisory committee on mental 
health should be established to aid in developing a 
system of treatment centers at several locations to enable 
patients to remain in their own communities. 4. Prob- 
lems of the aged, including those who are physically but 
not mentally ill, should be studied by welfare and social 
agencies to determine what part, if any, the state should 
play in their weatment, housing and care. 5. Steps should 
be taken to recruit more adequately trained personnel 
in all categories for treatment of the mentally ill, and 
legislative action should provide necessary housing for 
such personnel. 

* 


Juvenile Delinquency Program.—A\ three-point program 
for combatting juvenile delinquency in Washington was 
outlined recently by Fred Dickson, State Superintendent 
of Public Institutions. The announcement followed a 


decision by Governor Langlie to allocate $243,187 from 
his emergency fund to the State Division of Children and 
Youth Services to set up child guidance centers. The 
three-point program provides: 

1. Juvenile Control. Five juvenile control officers will 
be located throughout the state to work with law en- 
forcement agencies, but only on request of the local 
sheriffs or police departments. 

2. Delinquency Prevention. Three consultants on de- 
linquency prevention will cooperate with school systems, 
employment offices, welfare departments and other or- 
ganizations for prevention of juvenile delinquency, es- 
pecially in the early phase of the child’s life. 

3. Child Guidance Centers. Between fifteen and twenty 
part-time child guidance centers will be established. 
They will operate one or two days a week. Five special- 
ists will rotate from center to center for parent and 
group counseling. A child psychiatrist also will rotate 
throughout the state for consultations. 


Gambling Control.—The United States Supreme Court 
has declared that the $50 tax stamp levied on gamblers 
is not a license permitting such persons to ply their 
trade. In a 5 to 4 decision the court held that the pay- 
ment of the $50 federal tax does not exempt anyone 
from prosecution under state anti-gambling laws. 


Oil in Nevada.—Discovery of the first oil in Nevada, 
confirmed in mid-February by a large oil company, 
spread excitement throughout the state. The strike was 
made at the Eagle Springs well in northeastern Nye 


County. The well is located near Currant, on U.S. High- 
way 6, about sixty miles southwest of Ely. Following the 
announcement, the federal land and survey office in 
Reno reported handling numerous applicants for gas 
and oil leases, involving almost ha!f a million acres of 
federal land. 


California Law Revision Commission.—The new Cali- 
fornia Law Revision Commission, created at the 1953 
session of the legislature, elected its officers at an organ- 
izational meeting in the state capitol recently. Thomas 
E. Stanton, Jr. became Chairman and John D. Babbage 
Vice-Chairman, for terms expiring on October 1, 1955. 
Ralph N. Kleps, Legislative Counsel and an ex-officio 
member of the commission, was clected temporary sec- 
retary. The Law Revision Commission is charged with 
the duty of examining the statute law of the state and 
recommending changes to the legislature for the purpose 
of eliminating antiquated and inequitable statutes. The 
1953 legislature also directed the commission to under- 
take revision of the state’s education code. 


Legislative Council Studies in Utah.—The Utah Legisla- 
tive Council has appointed a nine-member committee to 
study merit rating for school teachers under provisions 
of a bill passed by the last special session of the legisla- 
ture. The bill directed that a study be made of the 
feasibility of merit rating and that a plan be worked 
(Continued on page 87) 
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In Connecticut a series of surveys of organization and working methods in 
state agencies has been the key to far-reaching developments for efficiency and 
economy. The results have included reduction of working hours for employees 
in many agencies at about half the cost to the state that the number of hours 
“lost” would have indicated. The surveys, which began in 1951, are continuing. 
In the pages that follow Robert H. Weir, Connecticut’s Director of the Budget, 
tells of this “slow-but-sure approach” to state governmental reorganization and 
reports that hopes are high for its increasing success. 


NEW APPROACH to reorganization of the state 

government is being tried in Connecticut 

with the hope that it may be more successful 
than other efforts of recent years. The plan now 
in operation attacks the problem agency by agency 
and function by function. A complete, thorough 
survey of organization and methods aims at im- 
provements within the agencies studied and 
throughout the state service. 

This attack is designed to provide proof of 
claimed savings when a revision of any kind is 
proposed, so that executive or legislative action can 
be taken with positive assurance that the move is 
desirable. Just four years ago a sweeping reorgani- 
zation plan failed in Connecticut because claimed 
savings could not be supported. The possibilities of 
the new road to reorganization were demonstrated 
by the results of a project undertaken to reduce the 
maximum working hours in state agencies in the 
most economical manner. Accordingly, a brief re- 
view of this successful operation may be of general 
interest. 

The reduction in maximum hours of work per 
week required of state employees has been a recur- 
ring problem in the operation of Connecticut's state 
government. For years the office employees, includ- 
ing clerical, accounting and professional or techni- 
cally trained employees, have been required to 
work much shorter hours than those charged with 
the care of patients or inmates in institutions. 
There were so many who worked the maximum 
number of hours per week that any proposed re- 
duction in the maximum met with resistance be- 
cause of the effect it would have on state finances. 

Prior to 1937 the state statutes specified no limit 
to the number of working hours which might be 
required, so that in many cases employees found it 
necessary to put in sixty or more hours each week 
in such difficult and trying jobs as caring for mental 
patients. In 1937 the Connecticut General Assembly 
passed an act limiting the hours to fifty-four in any 
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week. Governor Wilbur L. Cross vetoed this act, 
but the General Assembly approved the limitation 
over the Governor's veto. From that point until 
1947 there was continuing and increasing pressure 
for a further reduction at each succeeding session 
of the General Assembly, and in that year the 
legislature passed an act reducing the maximum 
hours allowable to an average of forty-eight per 
week in any six-weeks period. It will be noted that 
both of these changes in hours came about through 
legislative action, the first over the strong opposi- 
tion of the Governor. 

In 1949 there was further pressure for an addi- 
tional reduction, to bring the maximum down to 
forty hours per week, which was, in general, the 
standard work week of industry. No action was 
taken by the General Assembly in 1949, but on 
orders from Governor Chester Bowles, wherever it 
was possible to change the hours of work of a com- 
plete class group of employees to forty within avail- 
able appropriations and without additional expense, 
the change was accomplished. The results of this 
effort were most disappointing, however, as it was 
found that few changes were possible under these 
circumstances; thus little was accomplished prior to 
the 1951 session of the General Assembly. 

In expectation of a full discussion of the proposal 
to reduce hours of work further at that session, all 
agencies were requested to submit estimates of their 
requirements if they converted to a maximum week 
of forty hours. The estimates were almost entirely 
of stated needs for additional employees, arrived at 
by the application of simple mathematics. For ex- 
ample, if an agency had 100 attendants working 48 
hours a week, or 8 hours over a 40 hour week, the 
total number of hours worked by this group in 
excess of the shorter work week would be 100 times 
8, or 800. Since it would require 20 additional em- 
ployees working 40 hours a week to provide this 800 
hours of employee service, 20 was assumed to be the 
exact number needed. That sounded like simple 
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logic, and there is no question tnat if the session of 
1951 had reduced the allowable hours of work un- 
der the statutes it would have provided the annua! 
appropriations of $2,783,070 arrived at in this man- 
ner. There is also no question that if these appro- 
priations had been authorized, the positions pro- 
vided for would have been filled and the appropri- 
ations would have been expended. 

The General Assembly was divided in 1951, how- 
ever, and, although representatives of state em- 
ployees brought strong pressure to bear, no resulting 
action to reduce working hours could be agreed to 
by all concerned. Such strong sentiment was ex- 
pressed by the legislators in favor of a reduction to 
a 40 hour maximum, nevertheless, that there was no 
question as to their attitude on the matter. 


L) earmesctson on the part of state employees 
over the legislature’s failure to act was quickly 
apparent. The acceleration of industrial production 
at about this time drew more and more employees 
from state jobs, where they were badly needed. 
Employee morale was at an extremely low level. 
Governor John Lodge decided that action by execu- 
tive order was necessary, but he was convinced that 
it would be unwise to accept the best estimate of 
the need then available. He decided to take advan- 
tage of a new unit which had been authorized in 
the office of the Director of the Budget. Approval 
had been given by the legislature to a small group 
to conduct organization and methods studies in 
state agencies. As its first assignment, Governor 
Lodge instructed this unit to undertake adminis- 
trative management surveys of those agencies hav- 
ing employees working more than 40 hours a week. 
The studies were to be conducted agency by agency 
for the purpose of reducing the hours of work in 
the most economical and efhicient manner. 

The project began in November, 1951 and was 
completed about a year and a half later. The men 
assigned exclusively to this work had the advantage 
of the broad knowledge and experience of three 
Budget Examiners, who worked with them on a 
part time basis. The new men, who worked under 
the close supervision of the Director of the Budget 
and the Assistant Director, had completed graduate 
courses in government. Their experience had not 
been very broad, but they were young men of ex- 
ceptionally good judgment, and they proved their 
ability to get along well with people. This last 
quality was most important, since a few antagonis- 
‘ tic administrators or employees could have impaired 
seriously the effectiveness of the work accomplished. 

The initial contact with a specific agency was an 
interview with the administrator, who was assured 
that it was planned to have the survey conducted 


on a cooperative basis, with the administrative staff 
ol the agency participating in and agreeing to all 
conclusions reached. There was to be no advance 
publicity except to inform the press that the survey 
of the agency had started. At the completion of the 
survey there was to be publicity only concerning the 
recommendations approved, with such additional 
factual information as how these differed from the 
requirements arrived at on a strict mathematical 
basis and from the request of the agency for em- 
ployees and funds. 

The method of procedure was to interview on 
the job as many as possible of the employees who 
were working more than a 40-hour week. Obviously 
it was impossible to see them all; vacations, illness 
and other absences prevented this unless an unwar- 
ranted length of time was to be spent at each 
agency. About go per cent were actually inter- 
viewed while at work, and the survey team became 
thoroughly familiar with all of the jobs involved. 
Available time did not allow for a complete organi- 
zation and methods survey. Every effort was aimed 
at completing the program quickly because of the 
desire to give all employees the benefit of the 
shorter work week as soon as possible. 


hom finding out all of the facts about the duties 
performed by the employees involved, the members 
of the team proceeded to see how the reduction in 
working hours could be accomplished in the most 
efficient and economical way. Using as a standard 
the number of additional employees arrived at on 
a straight mathematical basis, it was found that 
some “savings” from that figure could be accom- 
plished very easily; others required imagination, 
thorough knowledge of the over-all job involved, 
and much careful and intensive thought. It was 
very simple, for example, to reduce the hours of 
work of an employee without providing for assump- 
tion of those work hours by someone else if the 
employee happened to be supervising a group which 
was also having its hours of work reduced. These 
cases were extremely important from the stand- 
point of financial results because they involved 
supervisory and therefore higher paid employees. 

Some of the more difficult accomplishments in- 
volved revisions in duties of professional people, 
such as nurses, so that the non-professional parts of 
their responsibilities were taken care of by non- 
professional—and, therefore, lower paid—employees. 
It was found possible to discontinue some services 
or combine them with others to provide a more 
efficient operation. An example of such a change 
was the elimination of a small dining hall for 
employees which served so few people that the cost 
per meal was excessive. 
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All of these changes proposed by the survey team 
were discussed thoroughly with the supervisors who 
would have to live with them and make them work. 
Some proposals were proven to be impractical, and 
others were not completely acceptable. If the latter 
was the case, the proposals were given a trial and 
their value was established before they were ofh- 
cially adopted. Finally, the agency administrator 
was given an opportunity to study the rough draft 
of the report, and changes were made in any pro- 
posals to which he would not agree. Thus there was 
assurance that he would really try to make the 
changes work successfully. The report, with its rec- 
ommendations, for an individual agency, was then 
submitted to Governor Lodge, who, after study, 
accepted each of them and ordered the proposals 
put into effect. 

It was found that in nineteen agencies 4,387 em- 
ployees each week were working a total of 31,206 
hours over 40 hours each. On a straight mathemati- 
cal basis this would require 780 additional em- 
ployees, but the recommendations following the 
survey were for only 525 new employees, at an 
annual cost of $1,391,260 instead of the $2,783,070 
which had been requested by the agencies involved. 
Since the larger sum certainly would have been 
appropriated by the General Assembly if an act 
had passed to reduce the working hours, it was 
clear that a saving to the taxpayers of approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 annually had been accomplished. 

The task was not considered completed in an 
agency until it was demonstrated that the recom- 
mendations made were workable. In those few in- 
stances where difficulties arose the survey group 
returned to the agency immediately and saw that 
any necessary adjustments were introduced. 

As each succeeding report was presented and 
additional savings were proven, interest in the re- 
sults increased. Governor Lodge found plenty of 
support for his plan to increase the size of the unit 
and extend its work to involve complete surveys of 
organization and methods of all state agencies. The 
Governor's recommendation to increase the group 
from three to ten men was accepted by the General 
Assembly without a dissenting vote. 


Rue RNING now to a review of some recent history 
in Connecticut, we find that in 1950 a complete re- 
organization of the state government was proposed 
after a study by a group of nationally recognized 
experts. The proposal was for sweeping reorgan- 
ization of the legislative, judicial and executive 
branches and the adoption of a new constitution. 
Tremendous economies were claimed by proponents 
of the plan, but specific prospective savings were 
not demonstrated, This was too much for the Gen- 


eral Assembly, so almost nothing in the way of re- 
organization resulted. 

Nearly everyone agrees, however, that a reorgani- 
zation of the state government is highly desirable. 

Governor Lodge is among those who think that 
reorganization is long overdue. Recently he said 
that “there is room for further reorganization of 
our government, and we should be in favor of every 
practical and realizable measure to streamline our 
operations in the cause of greater efficiency and 
economy.” However, he is against it if the end 
sought is reorganization alone. In his message to 
the 1953 General Assembly, he said: “A brand-new 
organization chart is, in itself, no panacea. There 
is NO Open sesame to economy and efficiency.” Un- 
der Governor Lodge, the objective is an improve- 
ment in efficiency; perhaps this, as it applies to the 
state government, can best be described as involv- 
ing improvement in service accompanied by a re- 
duction in cost. 


des is the aim of the group now at work in Con- 
necticut. Although an improvement in service is 
often difficult to demonstrate, it is anticipated that 
there may be many instances of change so marked 
that the improvement will be apparent to everyone. 
Reductions in cost should be clearly evident in 
lower actual or anticipated expenditure require- 
ments. 

The work now under way aims to accomplish a 
reorganization within the agencies studied and also, 
over a period of years, a reorganization of the state 
government. Some improvements are introduced 
while the survey is in progress. Others may be 
adopted by order of che Governor. A third group 
must be held for legislative action or, in extremely 
rare cases, for constitutional revision. All, before 
adoption, must be of proven value. Where savings 
are claimed, the method of accomplishing them 
must be clearly detailed. 

The 40-hour-week project was conducted so well 
on a policy of complete cooperation with the agen- 
cies involved that the same plan is now being 
attempted in the broader and more complete stud- 
ies. lt is expected that all proposals will be discussed 
thoroughly with the individuals involved before 
recommendations are made. Naturally, there cannot 
be complete agreement in every instance, because, 
in work of this kind, it is necessary that some posi- 
tions be eliminated, and the uneasy feeling is pres- 
ent that “the next position to go may be mine.” 
The general attitude of administrative and sub- 
ordinate employees, however, has been very good, 
and the standing of the survey teams is improving 
week by week. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Pennsylvania’s system of semi-annual inspection of motor vehicles long has been 


recognized as an outstanding one in the field of accident prevention. The 
National Safety Council has cited the program for its high quality for four 
straight years. In the following article Otto F. Messner, Secretary of Revenue 
for the Commonwealth and Chairman of the Governor's Highway Safety Advis- 
ory Committee, describes the methods and some of the results of the system— 


HEN Pennsylvania’s present program of in- 
spection was initiated, I recall, 59 per cent 
of motor vehicle accidents in our Common- 

wealth were due to defective or inefhicient equip- 

ment. One shudders to think what the traffic fatality 
toll would be now were it not for mandatory in- 
spections. 

At present more than 10,000 official inspection 
stations, actively supervised by 53 state policemen, 
conduct close to 7 million inspections every year. 
As a result, fewer than 3 per cent of the motoring 
accidents that occur in Pennsylvania can be blamed 
on faulty mechanisms. The national percentage 
stands at something over 8. 

It is estimated that in about three out of four 
cases the inspections reveal that at least minor re- 
pairs or adjustments are needed every six months. 
And in 135,000 instances last year motor vehicles 
that had been pronounced unsafe were cfficially 
“junked” by their owners. Many others were al- 
lowed to pass out of existence on empty lots and 
elsewhere because it would have been too costly to 
put them in proper running order. 

Incidentally, the number of cars junked through 
the past decade has shown a steady rise. The war 
years, when vehicles on the roads were much fewer, 
naturally did not follow that trend. The record is 
as follows: 

1949— 60,720 

1950— 96,080 

1951—131,402 

1952—131,656 

1953—135,000 


1943-—-28,010 
1944—33,850 
1945-17972 
1946—20,943 
1947—21,452 
1948—37,599 

Safety authorities in Pennsylvania feel that this 
removal from the highways of unsafe vehicles, in 
itself, justifies the rigid inspection requirements. If 
their serious weaknesses had not come to light at 


which he has observed and helped to develop for nearly a quarter of a century. 


Pennsylvania’s 
Motor Vehicle Inspection Program gre 


By Orro F. MEssNER 


inspection time, the cars in question would have 
been potential causes of accidents, and incalculable 
hazards to life. 


the high reputation for eff- 
ciency and integrity of the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, who are charged with actual supervision, has 
made the success of the inspection program possible. 
From years of personal experience, an owner knows 
that he can expect a competent, honest job when 
he drives his car or truck into an official testing 
station. A force of specially trained State Police In- 
spectors, he can be sure, has decided which garages 
shall conduct these inspections. The owner knows, 
too, that the police keep checking into the day- 
after-day operation of those stations, reporting fail- 
ures to comply with the law, and recommending sus- 
pension or cancellation of inspection privileges if 
station operators do not maintain high standards. 

Investigation into the worthiness of a garage op- 
erator to handle car inspections has hinged upon 
several factors—all of them judged by State Police 
Inspectors—before the Department of Revenue cer- 
tifies the place of business. Among requirements, 
a proprietor must have sufficient working space and 
proper equipment to enable such tests to be carried 
out. He must have enough competent mechanics to 
do the work. And his character and reputation must 
stand up under close scrutiny. 

Pennsylvania's inspection procedure, despite its 
strict nature, has become popular with the public. 
The vehicle owner can be sure that only necessary 
repairs and adjustments to his car or truck will be 
made and that the work will be thoroughly per- 
formed. To the sensible driver, at least, there is 
always a satisfaction in knowing that the vehicle he 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Large interest has developed throughout the country in plans of the sixteen 
states represented in the Southern Governors’ Conference to increase and im- 
prove training and research in mental health through regional cooperation. The 
current phase of the project is a survey—assigned by the Southern Governors’ 
Conference to the Southern Regional Education Board—of the facilities and 
potentialities of the member states for the training and research needed. William 
J. McGlothlin, Consultant for Professional Programs of the Board, tells in the 
following paper of the inception, progress and goals of the new program— 
and in doing so also summarizes the current status of the southern regional 
education system as a whole. 


The Southern Regional Survey 
of 
Training and Research in Mental Health 


By J. McGLoTHLIN 


ince November 4, 1953, the sixteen states of 

the Southern Governors’ Conference have been 

organizing and initiating a regional survey of 
training and research in mental health programs. 
On that date, the Southern Governors, meeting at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, asked the Southern Regional 
Education Board to undertake the survey, to hold 
a regional conference on its findings, and to report 
recommendations to the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference in 1954. 

By their unanimous action in adopting the reso- 
lution, the Governors clearly expressed their sense 
of urgency on solving the growing mental health 
problems of their states. And they accepted the con- 
cept, developed through the study of the Council of 
State Governments— Training and Research in State 
Mental Health Programs—that training and research 
are significant ways through which progress in meet- 
ing the problem may be achieved. 

With the Council's study as a background, the 
Southern Governors agreed as follows: 

rhe report, “Training and Research in State Mental 
Health Programs,” prepared by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, was unanimously endorsed by the 1953 Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Seattle. 

That report strongly recommended interstate compacts 
and arrangements for the training of psychiatric personnel 
and joint participation by the states in mental health 
research. It also recommended periodic regional mental 
health conferences devoted to a discussion of how these 
and other efforts could be accelerated. 

The Southern Governors’ Conference therefore recom- 
mends: 

1. That the Southern Regional Education Board begin 

an immediate survey of facilities for the training of 

psychiatric personnel in the South, and that it report 


to this Conference those institutions best qualified to 
take additional students in the psychiatric disciplines 
from states which have no such training facilities. 
2. That the Board also initiate a survey of institutions 
doing mental health research in the South, and that it 
recommend to this Conference those institutions cap- 
able of being enlarged to do additional research. 
3. That upon completion of the above surveys by the 
Board, but in any case not later than July go, 1954, a 
Southern Regional mental health conference be held 
to discuss the surveys and draw up interstate compacts 
in mental health research and training. 
4. That, in the interim, the individual states make offi- 
cial surveys of their training and research facilities— 
with particular emphasis upon raising mental institu- 
tions in each state to the level of residency or affiliate 
accreditation—and that the results of these surveys be 
presented to the 1954 regional mental health con- 
ference. 

5. That the Southern Regional Education Board be 
requested to report the results of its study and any action 
taken to the 1954 Southern Governors’ Conference. 

Through the wording of the resolution, then, the 
Governors defined the objective, delimited the 
scope, and suggested methods for the survey. Their 
concern for the field had been crystallized in part 
by a round-table discussion on mental health prob- 
lems, led by Governor Clement of Tennessee and 
assisted by Governor McKeldin of Maryland, Gov- 
ernor Umstead of North Carolina and Governor 
Kennon of Louisiana. 


ne they called upon the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board to undertake the survey. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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In this article a well known leader in research for mental health examines a 
sharp contrast that exists in the mental health field. On the one hand, as Dr. 
Malamud states, we have achieved great recent progress in acquiring knowledge 
of mental disease and in developing means of combating it. On the other hand, 
despite the fact that far more mental hospital patients are being discharged 
and rehabilitated than before, the mental hospital population grows. Actually, 
for reasons he explains, the author finds no mystery in that apparent paradox. 
To overcome the problems it presents he underlines two essentials: more re- 
search and more training of mental health personnel, with special emphasis on 
state action. Dr. Malamud is Chairman of the Department of Psychiatry and 
Neurology at Boston University School of Medicine and Medical Director of 
Research for the Scottish Rite Medical Research Program in mental illness. 


Training and Research: 
The Twin Keys for Mental Health 


By MaLamup, M.D. 


T NO TIME in the history of the care and treat- the membership of 1923. Similar growth is true of 


ment of the mentally ill has so much been 

achieved in so short a period as during the 
last three decades. The scope of progress covers 
every conceivable aspect of the field. It has brought 
with it new ideas in hospital construction and ad- 
ministration, developments in diagnostic proce- 
dures, the introduction of new methods of treat- 
ment, and the extension of the work into the com- 
munity for the purposes of developing programs of 
prevention. 

This is particularly true of activities in research 
and training. Scientific investigation in both basic 
and applied research has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a vastly greater amount of knowledge in re- 
gard to the nature of these illnesses, their causes, 
manner of development and pathology, than we 
have ever had before. At the same time, we have 
learned how to utilize this background of knowl- 
edge for the purpose of instituting a whole battery 
of new methods of treatment, prevention, diagnosis 
and prognosis. Moreover, it has been possible to 
develop adequate methods of teaching this newly 
acquired knowledge, for the purpose of applying in 
practice what we have learned through research. 

The actual increase in quantity and quality of 
trained personnel has also shown a most astound- 
ing rapidity of growth. In the case of psychiatrists, 
we can gain an estimate of this growth from the in- 
crease in the membership of the American Psychi- 
atric Association over thirty years. In 1923 there 
were 1,093 members; in 1933 the membership had 
increased to 1,367; in 1943 it reached 3,125; and last 
year there were 7,608, which is about seven times 


the other branches of mental health personnel, such 
as the ranks of psychologists, social workers, nurses 
and occupational therapists. 

All of this sounds very encouraging. The practi- 
cally-minded citizen, however, can justifiably be ex- 
pected to ask the all important question: How 
much has all this progress been able to achieve in 
terms of practical results? To what extent, for in- 
stance, has the discovery and introduction of all 
the new methods of treatment reduced the number 
of patients in our hospitals? Has our progress in the 
knowledge of methods of preventicn decreased the 
number of admissions to the hospitals? Have we, 
through the wide and costly programs of construc- 
tion of new hospitals, materially reduced the prob- 
lem of overcrowding? Finally, have the new meth- 
ods of teaching and training of personnel and the 
actual increase in numbers of trained workers re- 
sulted in an adequate coverage of personnel needs, 
and are our hospitals today more adequately staffed 
by personnel, of a higher quality, than was the 
case thirty years ago? 


Au these are reasonable questions in view of the 
fact that the progress has been acquired through a 
great deal of effort and heavy financial burdens, 
most of it representing a public contribution 
through taxes. 

In fact, in spite of all the progress, our hospitals, 
by and large, are still overcrowded and under- 
staffed; the new methods of treatment are now being 
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practiced as widely and as adequately as one might 
expect; and admissions to state hospitals are still at 
a record high. 

How are we to explain this apparent incongruity 
between the progress made and the results obtained? 
Logically, one would first of all turn to the possi- 
bility that there has been an increase in factors 
which tend to produce mental diseases. Actually, 
although to some extent this may be true, it is not 
the only, and not even the most important reason 
for the seeming incongruity. Other factors are vastly 
more important and must be considered seriously 
in developing a program to deal with the problem. 
Two stand out as perhaps the primary ones: 

First, we have to contend with the gap that nor- 
mally develops between acquiring knowledge and 
applying it in practice. 

Secondly, research, as it increases our knowledge, 
also increases our awareness of new problems and 
the need for further study. 

Evidence is ample to show that these two factors 
are actually operative in producing the paradoxical 
situation in which we find ourselves. 


L, r us take as the first instance the discovery of 
new methods of treatment. A whole host of such 
methods has been developed in recent years. The 
application of psychoanalytic and other forms of 
individual psychotherapeutic methods to the field 
of mental diseases has progressed to the point 
where we can teach physicians systematic techniques 
whereby patients can be treated successfully. But 
each therapeutic session calls for an hour's time 
that the physician must set aside for a single pa- 
tient, and even if he were to spend all of his time 
in such treatment, he could only cover a very small 
proportion of the patients residing in his hospital. 
Furthermore, not only do the individual thera- 
peutic sessions consume a lot of time, but the whole 
period of treatment has to be extended over months 
or even years. 

The method has proved highly successful; but the 
fact that such a therapeutic method was discovered 
and placed on a practical basis, far from reducing 
the need for more physicians, has actually increased 
it immensely. Even the development of group ther- 
apy measures, which are certainly not as successful 
as individual treatment, requires a vastly greater 
number of psychiatrists in a given hospital than has 
ever been needed before. Considering the limita- 
tion of the numbers of physicians available in most 
hospitals, we are faced with the choice between not 
using these methods at all, or to make an arbitrary 
choice of only a pitifully few patients that can be 
treated, 


This is also true of other methods of therapy. If 
we take, for instance, the use of shock therapies, we 
find that as we progressed in the development of 
their application, we came to appreciate the im- 
portance of following up the physical treatments 
by adequate psychotherapy if we were to assure last- 
ing results of adequate readjustment. But this, 
again, introduces the element of time and number 
of physicians; we find ourselves with adequate meth- 
ods, knowing what the needs are, and yet not able 
to deal with them in the manner that we should. 

The psychologist, the social workers, the nurse, 
similarly, have made rapid progress in their respec- 
tive fields. But new tests are more complex and 
numerous than they were before, social rehabilita- 
tion is a more time-consuming task than it used to 
be, and nursing care today requires more personal 
attention than was called for years ago. At the same 
time, the training of new personnel has not kept 
pace with the new needs, and the gap between 
knowledge gained and its practical application is 
continually increasing. 

Another problem is contributed by the fact that 
in our studies of these methods of treatment we 
have learned that for practically all of them the 
earlier during the course of the disease the treat- 
ment is instituted, the greater the possibility of 
dealing with it successfully. As a result, we have 
reached out into the community in an attempt to 
get at cases early enough to be able to prevent the 
development of chronic illness. In doing this, it was 
obviously essential to develop new methods of eval- 
uation of patients who might not yet show the in- 
dications of serious illness; consequently we have 
had to increase both our work in outpatient clinics 
and the admission rate to hospitals. It is as a result 
of this latter that we find an increase of hospital 
population in spite of the fact that our methods of 
treatment are more succéssful. 


ye spiralling process of increasing needs is well 
demonstrated in regard to special disease groups, 
particularly the two most prevalent problems in 
mental health today, namely, the schizophrenias and 
the psychoses of the aged. 

Schizophrenia, or dementia praecox as it used to 
be called, was first described about one hundred 
years ago, but it is only during the last two or three 
decades that we have actually begun to make defi- 
nite progress in dealing with it. We have learned a 
great deal about it: the nature of the disease, the 
dynamics of its development, the physiological fac- 
tors involved and, above everything else, new and 
beneficial methods of treatment. At present we are 
discharging and rehabilitating an incomparably 
larger number of these patients than we were able 
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to discharge and rehabilitate thirty years ago. And 
yet the most recent census of state hospital popula- 
tion in one of our larger states shows that 57 per 
cent of the total beds is occupied by patients suffer- 
ing from this disease, and the personnel time neces- 
sary to treat the disease is higher than ever. 

Within recent years, the number of patients suf- 
fering from mental disturbances of the aged has 
grown to an alarming extent. In state hospitals, 
where thirty years ago the relative proportion of 
such patients had been very low, we find today that 
fully a third of the population is composed of older 
patients. Two facts have contributed to that. In the 
first place, patients in that age group are highly 
susceptible to infectious diseases, such as pneu- 
monia, and up to very recently the outcome was 
practically invariably fatal. At present, antibiotic 
treatment has reduced this danger to a minimum 
and has increased the life expectancy of these pa- 
tients to a very high degree. A similar increase in 
life expectancy in the general population obviously 
has resulted in a vast increase in the proportion of 
aged people in the community. But there has been 
no concomitant decrease in social, economic and 
other stress situations which contribute to the de- 
velopment of mental illness in old people. The re- 
sult is an increase in the number of such patients 
admitted to state hospitals. It is obvious that in- 
creased admission to the hospital, combined with 
higher life expectancy within it, will lead to an 
overflow unless we can also have an adequate in- 
crease in personnel and facilities for treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Finally, the development of successful methods of 
treatment of acute mental illnesses creates a need 
for rehabilitating these people after their acute ill- 
ness is over. This is a new field which, in itself, re- 
quires adequately trained personnel and facilities, 
which we do not possess to the extert required. 


Se FAR, we have considered only that aspect of our 
problem which is caused by the lack of personnel 
needed to apply in practice the knowledge acquired 
by our progress in research. Equally important, per- 
haps even more acute, is the need of scientific work- 
ers who can continue to explore the avenues of in- 
vestigation that have been opened up by these re- 
search activities. 

Anyone who has engaged in research as a life 
career comes to recognize that this is an ever grow- 
ing process which serves as its own stimulus for 
further progress. Each problem solved opens up 
new questions to be answered. 

A good example is afforded by the study of the 
role that is played by heredity in the development 
of mental diseases. In spite of the fact that very 


few scientists have given this particular phase of 
the work as much attention as it needs, we have 
learned a great deal, and we have come to realize 
that heredity plays a very important role, not so 
much in the actual causation of these diseases, but 
in predisposing persons to them. We have thus 
come to appreciate the existence of factors that 
make some people more vulnerable to certain types 
of stress. But since these hereditary factors are essen- 
tially unchangeable, it became necessary to turn our 
attention to the study of the nature of those stress 
factors to which such persons are vulnerable, be- 
cause by learning to recognize and control them, 
we could develop methods of prevention. This has 
opened up a new field of research which, while it 
calls for further studies in genetics, has broadened 
to include the biochemical nature of the genes, the 
manner in which they can be affected by environ- 
mental influences and the effect of noxious stress 
factors upon them. 

A similar situation is found in the field of re- 
search which deals with the relationship between 
organic factors and mental disturbances. A great 
deal has been learned in regard to the importance 
of disturbances in the chemistry and physiology of 
the body, and their effects upon human behavior 
and experience. At the same time, we have learned 
that stress situations of a psychological and social 
type may manifest themselves in disturbances of the 
physical functions. While this has led to a better 
understanding of the importance of physical factors 
in the development of mental disease, it has also 
opened up an entirely new aspect of the causation 
of physical illness and has given rise to a new field 
of research in medicine, namely, the area of psycho- 
somatic diseases, and has caused an extension of our 
already thinly spread research facilities to general 
hospitals, with an ever increasing need for more 
trained workers. 


W. ARE led to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
situation with which we are faced today is not due 
simply to an increase in incidence. The problem of 
mental illness has not changed materially, but we 
have learned more about it, have gained a broader 
view of its complexities and have realized new po- 
tentialities of dealing with it, and our burden has 
increased not in spite of the progress that we have 
made, but actually because of it. 

On the one hand, our research workers have out- 
distanced our ability to implement the discoveries 
they made and to supply the personnel who would 
be able to put to practical use the methods which 
they have made available for combatting these ill- 
nesses. On the other hand, the research workers 
themselves, in the course of their progress, have 
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come to see greater possibilities for further investi- 
gative work. Each question answered has brought 
to light numerous new queries. 

It is because of this that, at the very peak of a 
most remarkable increase in personnel, we are faced 
today with a considerable shortage, more acutely 
felt in some areas than in others, and, if we con- 
tinue to make progress, as I hope we will, tomorrow 
the shortage will be greater and of a wider distribu- 
tion unless we can increase our training capacities. 

But if we face a need for a very large increase in 
research, in training of mental health workers, and 
in employment of trained workers—all of which 
costs money—there is this basic, counter-balancing 
factor: 

Expenditure for research and well-trained per- 
sonnel is our only means of averting continuously 
mounting expenditures for brick and mortar to 
build more mental institutions, and for more at- 
tendants to provide custodial care of a constantly 
mounting hospital population. Under those dismal 
circumstances most of the patients would continue 
to face hospitalization, at public expense, perma- 
nently. And even then we could not receive or keep 
in hospital all who needed to be there. 


Waar practical means do we have to take care 
of the need for increased training, both of mem- 
bers of the treatment teams and of research workers? 

The effectiveness of a training program depends 
upon the availability of the following three com- 
ponents: (1) a sufficient supply of candidates who 
seek training; (2) adequate facilities in terms of 
clinical material, physical equipment and funds to 
implement the training of these candidates; and 
(4) a supply of persons who are qualified and able 
to teach them. 

The first of these, namely the number of candt- 
dates, has shown some variations. Directly after the 
end of World War II, there was a remarkable in- 
crease of applicants, their numbers frequently ex- 
ceeding the capacity of available training places. 
During the last three years there has been a definite 
decrease in candidates, although in some centers the 
applications still exceed the available facilities. In 
view of the needs that exist today, however, it is 
highly desirable that we take steps to assure a steady 
influx of candidates by reaching out into the field 
and creating conditions that will serve as a stimulus 
for young people to become interested through a 
realization of the needs as well as the opportunities. 

To accomplish this, we will have to undertake 
more active educational participation, particularly 
in colleges and professional schools, and make the 
students aware of the magnitude of the problem 
and the potentialities for public service that they 


will find in this work. We will have to assume 
greater responsibility in the teaching programs in 
medical schools, schools of social work, nurses’ train- 
ing, clinical psychology, occupational therapy and 
others. We must keep in mind that, from a broad 
point of view, it is not only the actual recruitment 
of candidates for specialty training that is involved. 
The introduction of adequate teaching of psychi- 
atry in medical schools, for instance, is of impor- 
tance in our field not only because it attracts more 
physicians to the practice of psychiatry. It presents 
us also with the opportunity of making an equally 
valuable contribution by alerting the general medi- 
cal profession to the problems of personality mal- 
adjustment and the effects of psychological prob- 
lems in the causation of somatic disease, and pro- 
vides a sound foundation for an adequate organi- 
zation of a program of prevention. 

The second basic requirement in the establish- 
ment of a successful training program is the avail- 
ability of proper facilities. The most important of 
these is an adequate quantity and variety of clinical 
material. Obviously, there is no lack in the number 
and variety of patients. But the patient load must 
be adequately balanced by other factors. There is 
the need of properly equipped libraries, labora- 
tories, teaching aids and funds to finance the pro- 
gram. In this respect we find a most distressing dis- 
proportion of distribution. Whereas we find excel- 
lent facilities of this type in some of the smaller 
hospitals, particularly those connected with medical 
schools or general hospitals, the situation is quite 
different in most of the state hospitals, where fre- 
quently the laboratories and research facilities are 
relegated to cramped quarters in the basements of 
the building, and the equipment is sometimes piti- 
fully inefficient. We must also keep in mind the 
financial needs of the candidates, which, at present, 
has become a much more important consideration 
than it used to be. The persons who enter training 
today, especially in psychiatry, usually have re- 
sponsibilities, such as families, debts incurred dur- 
ing their preliminary education, etc. Frequently, 
the training centers that are best equipped for 
teaching may find it most difficult to offer adequate 
stipends. 


5 MAJOR difficulties, however, in the develop- 
ment of such programs are due to a serious shortage 
of training personnel. Here, again, we come up 
against the problem of distribution. It is true that 
experienced, adequately trained persons who can 
serve effectively as instructors in such a program, 
are not too abundant. However, there are certain 
resources of available teachers that, for one reason 
or another, have not been utilized. 
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The most important factor here is geographic 
distribution. Unfortunately, most of those who are 
best equipped to train personnel are clustered in 
large metropolitan areas or in close proximity to 
universities and medical schools. It is to such places, 
too, that most candidates tend to apply for training. 
But we find that it is just in such places that the 
availability of clinical material and facilities is apt 
to be insufficient for the purpose of training large 
numbers of candidates. At the same time, we have 
a great many hospitals with adequate patient popu- 
lation, some of them properly equipped as far as 
facilities are concerned, but not provided with a 
sufficient number of qualified teaching personnel. 
This results in a failure to utilize some excellent 
teaching potentialities for lack of facilities, and a 
failure to make use of clinical opportunities for 
lack of instructors. That, without a doubt, is the 
most important and crucial factor in our problem, 
and we must devise some methods to overcome it. 
A number of possible ways present themselves, and 
in a few locations attempts have been made in this 
direction. 


One example of the means whereby this can be- 


accomplished is the organization of combined train- 
ing faculties. These are in operation in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Kansas and a number of other states. 
The program, in most instances, has its central 
focus in a metropolitan area in close cooperation 
with one or more medical schools. With this as a 
base, a training program is established which uti- 
lizes the combined facilities of a number of institu- 
tions, each of which can offer opportunities for ex: 
perience in certain special aspects of the field. 
When all of these resources are pooled together, 
the training potentialities can be augmented both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. With this as a nu- 
cleus, one can begin to reach out into the periphery 
and organize a progressively increasing number of 
hospitals with an exchange of teachers and facilities. 


i Fe the greater the distances of the afh- 
liated hospitals from such a center, the greater will 
be the difficulties in communication and the less 
likely the program is to succeed rapidly. Therefore, 
in addition to the development of such a plan, with 
proper lines of communication between outlying 
hospitals and the central nucleus, two other factors 
have to come into play. 

In the first place, all the hospitals, but partic- 
ularly those that are located at some distance from 
this center, will have to be supplied with key people 
on their own permanent staffs: qualified teachers 
whose main activity would be focused on instruc- 
tion and guidance of the rest of the professional 
personnel, including the trainees. There obviously 


cannot be very many such people in some of the 
hospitals and therefore most of them will have to 
continue to obtain some help in instruction from 
the central area. But the training and research pro- 
grams will have to be anchored at each one of these 
hospitals, even if only through the appointment of 
a single person to such a position. This means that 
each hospital should have on its staff a director of 
educational activities and a director of research. 

In developing such a program, we will have to 
keep in mind the importance of assigning to such 
positions the prestige and remuneration that will 
render them attractive as permanent life careers. In 
a good many hospitals the teaching, and particu- 
larly research work, is relegated to a younger mem- 
ber of the staff, whose position in the institutional 
hierarchy is at a lower level than, for instance, that 
of the clinical director or assistant superintendent. 
Under such conditions, if any of the younger men 
become interested either in research or in training 
of personnel, there seems to be no potentiality for 
them to advance in their ranks while they are still 
engaged in either one of these two activities. Re- 
gardless of how much enthusiasm these persons may 
have for such work, they also have certain personal 
responsibilities and requirements, which make it 
essential for them to feel secure in their prospects 
for advancement financially and in status. It would 
be important, therefore, to place teaching and re- 
search work in as many hospitals as possible on an 
equal level with those, at least, of clinical director 
and assistant superintendent. 


Bus EVEN if such provisions could be instituted, 
we would still have difficulties, at least at present, 
in finding properly qualified persons to fill these 
positions in some areas. It is hoped that with the 
development of a vigorous program of training and 
research, the problem eventually will be. solved. 
Meantime, it would be well to consider a possible 
plan whereby institutions located in areas where 
such need is particularly great could subsidize local 
candidates for a period of training in some of the 
more adequately equipped centers. Such a training 
period away from the local institution would be 
financed with the understanding that at the com- 
pletion of the course the candidate would return to 
that institution. 

This plan, which has actually been implemented 
in a few instances, does not always work out. But, 
depending upon how carefully the candidates are 
selected and how attractive are the opportunities 
offered. to them, it should succeed often enough to 
make it effective. A number of very important con- 
tributions could be made by such men. Depending 

(Continued on page 86) 
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OR MANY YEARS scholars and statesmen alike 
itive been declaring that the constitutions of 

the states have been growing longer. One of 
the few men who tried to make this belief a little 
more precise and to show its validity was Robert 
Luce. In his voluminous work, entitled Legislative 
Principles, Mr. Luce gave this writer the idea of 
showing graphically the true extent of the trend 
towards an increasing length of the state constitu- 
tions over the whole period of American history. 
My idea was to construct a simple graph, in which 
on the left-hand side might be some measure of the 


length of the state constitution as originally 
adopted, and at the base the years from 1776 to 
1950. 


This was done, and the results are pictured in the 
accompanying illustration. The unit I chose to 
measure the length of constitutions was the page 
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size in Francis Newton Thorpe’s collection of The 
Federal and State Constitutions, etc. from which 
data until 1908 were obtained. The length of all 
later constitutions was translated into the average 
number of words per page of Thorpe, and all con- 
stitutions were plotted according to their numbers 
of pages or equivalents and the year of their adop- 
tion. 

As a result, it may be seen that almost from the 
beginning the length of constitutions began to in- 
crease, at first slightly in the period before 1840, 
then markedly up to 1890, and finally the period 
from 1900 to the present has given us some rather 
fantastic examples of lengthy state constitutions. Of 
course, many old state constitutions, that once were 
fairly brief, have since been amended a number of 
times and have assumed large proportions. I did not 
think it worthwhile to count amendments in con- 
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Southern Regional Survey 


structing the graph, because my aim was principally 
to show how the customs or needs of given decades 
changed. 

The scattered and exceedingly erratic distribu- 
tion of the sizes of constitutions since 1910 is sig- 
nificant, I think, in that it is now difficult to de- 
clare that state constitutions are increasing in 
length. We can say that this was true indeed be- 
tween 1776 and 1igi0. But since 1910 the several 
state constitutions that have been adopted show no 
clear pattern. If one takes the last three, for ex- 
ample, one finds them less long than the preceding 
two. Even then, these last three constitutions vary 
from about sixty pages to about twenty-five pages 
in length. 

One would be rash, on the basis of these figures, 
to predict that the next generation of state con- 
stitution making in the United States will reveal 
either an increase from the lengthy constitutions of 
the recent past or a decrease in size as men realize 
the impossibility of putting down everything in the 
basic document of the state. It is doubtful that 
many men today would sympathize with the views 
of Elisha Hurlbut, who in 1845, at the beginning 
of the period of most rapid increase in the size of 
constitutions, declared that many details should be 
set forth in constitutions to preserve human rights, 
because “every year of a nation’s experience will en- 
large its specification of abuses which ought to be 
carefully named and provided against.” 

On the other hand, in view of the size and com- 
plexity of state governments today, it would be 
equally unlikely to expect many men to believe in 
the adequacy of a simple and general statement of 
the frame of government and its substantive in- 
terests. 

Sources: The standard for a “page” is that of the 
pages in Thorpe, Francis Newton: The Federal and 
State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other 
Organic Laws of the States, Territories, and Colo- 
nies, Vols. 1-VII. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Ofhce, 1909, from which data until 1908 were 
obtained. Later constitutions were contained in: 
Kettleborough, Charles: The State Constitutions. 
Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen & Co., 1918. Revised 
Constitution of the State of Georgia, as adopted by 
the Commission to Revise the State Constitution on 
December g, 1944. Proposed New Constitution, as 
adopted by the 1943-1944 Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Missouri. State of New Jersey: A New Con- 
stitution for the State of New Jersey, as agreed upon 
by the delegates of the people of New Jersey on 
September 10, 1947. Other sources were: The Book 
of the States, Chicago: The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Vol. IV, 1941-1942; Vol. VII, 1948-1949; 
and Vol. VIII, 1950-1951. Constitution of the State 
of Louisiana, as adopted in Convention at the City 
of Baton Rouge, June 18, 1921. 


Southern Regional Survey 
(Continued from page 76) 

The board had been created in 1949 upon initiative 
of the Governors, and had operated since that time 
under a compact approved by the legislatures of 
fourteen of the sixteen states in the conference. Its 
membership includes the Governor of each state 
and three persons whom he appoints, including 
legislators, educators and lay citizens. 

The compact under which the board operates did 
five significant things: 

1. It formed a geographic region consisting of the 
participating states, which now include Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

2. It provided for a regional education program 
to be supported from both public and private 
funds. 

3. It created the board and specified its member- 
ship to include the Governor and three other per- 
sons appointed by him from each state. 

4. It authorized the board to enter agreements 
with states, educational institutions and other agen- 
cies to provide adequate services and facilities in 
graduate, professional and technical education. 

5. It obligated the board to submit plans and rec- 
ommendations for the development, establishment, 
acquisition, operation and maintenance of educa- 
tional institutions to the states for appropriate legis- 
lative action. 


Wien the board was formally organized on June 
11, 1941, it adopted by-laws which further defined 
purpose and functions. The by-laws stated “that the 
board’s purpose is to assist states, institutions and 
agencies concerned with higher education in ad- 
vancing the social and economic level of the re- 
gion.” They also defined the board's functions in 
more specific terms, by charging it: 


1. to serve as clearing-house for information on region- 
ally significant activities in higher education 

2. to provide facility and staff for assessing needs and 
developing program to meet needs of higher education 
in the South 

3. to administer interstate arrangements for regional 
educational services and institutions 

4. to act as a fiscal agent in carrying out such arrange- 
ments 

5. to serve as a research facility on institutional and 
regional problems related to improving higher education 

6. to assist in providing consultative services to states 
and institutions on problems of major regional signifi 
cance related to the improvement of higher education in 
the South. 


Under these policies, the board has achieved a 
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record of solid accomplishment in the four and a 
half years of its existence. It administers contracts 
with nineteen public and private universities which 
accept some 1,100 students in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine and social work from states 
lacking facilities in these fields. In return those 
states, through the board, pay to the universities 
about $1,350,000 a year to help strengthen and 
expand their programs. 

The benefits to states, participating universities 
and students have been great. The states have ob- 
tained needed services without duplication and at 
minimum cost. The participating universities have 
obtained broader support, which has allowed in- 
creased quality of program. Students formerly pre- 
vented from following courses which they desired 
have had opportunities to train for the professions 
they wished to enter. 

Equally significant have been arrangements 
among the board and universities under Memo- 
randa of Agreement rather than contracts. The 
agreements do not call for quotas of students or for 
money to cross state lines. Rather, universities 
which can provide courses and research for the re- 
gion plan together how they can relate what each 
is doing to what the others are doing. In this way 
they can help assure themselves and the public that 
each dollar a university spends is contributing its 
utmost to the region. 

For example, under an agreement in the field of 
marine sciences, studies are now under way which 
are expected to form the basis by which five univer- 
sities will use together a regional marine laboratory 
to which all contribute. In forestry, the universities 
are beginning to dovetail research projects in wood 
and wood products, and have undertaken a joint 
recruitment program to increase the number of 
qualified students to meet the region's growing de- 
mand for trained foresters. In educational televi- 
sion, a commission, headed by Governor Murray of 
Oklahoma, is helping universities to plan regional 
cooperation in personnel training and research. Un- 
der these arrangements each cooperating university 
will offer training to one kind of specialist needed 
in the television field, and will undertake research 
projects related to this specialization. 


‘Tie se efforts, and many others, had increased the 
competence of the board in dealing with interstate 
and regional arrangements in higher education. It 
was ready to undertake the kind of task suggested 
by the action of the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence last November. 

That directive established fairly severe time lim- 
its, and the staff of the board has been working 
against time ever since to get the project under way. 


Since November, it has: 

1. Obtained a grant of $51,300 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health to finance the project 
in part. 

2. Obtained the services of Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, a 
nationally-known clinical psychologist at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, to direct the project. 
Dr. Hobbs has established the project office in Room 
413, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. 

3. Organized and held the first meeting, on Janu- 
ary 15-16, of a Commission on Mental Health 
Training and Research, headed by Governor Clem- 
ent of Tennessee and composed of a distinguished 
group of professional and governmental figures. 

4. Organized and held a meeting, on February 1 

and 2, of about sixty state mental health officials 
and university representatives, appointed by their 
Governors. These people will form the nuclei of 
state committees to obtain needed data and to for- 
mulate recommendations for action in the several 
states. 
. The commission worked hard at refining the ob- 
jective, scope and method of the project. Defining 
objective was relatively easy. Ultimately, the pay- 
off of the project lies in better care and quicker 
recovery of the mentally ill, and in the prevention 
of mental illness. The objective, then, is: 

“... to strengthen ... programs of mental health 
through increasing the number and quality of per- 
sonnel and the scope and quality of research which 
will contribute to the solution of mental health 
problems. .. .” 

With this in mind, the commission recognized 
that it must define scope in manageable terms. It 
foresaw short-term conclusions, on which recom- 
mendations to the Southern Governors’ Conference 
might rest. It saw the need for longer-term studies 
which might well continue beyond 1954. 

The commission's conclusions on scope are sum- 
marized in its minutes, as follows: 

“1. The focus of the project is on training and 
research, and on service and prevention only as they 
pertain to training and research activities. 

“g. Mental health personnel, for the purposes of 
this project, is defined to include psychiatrists, clin- 
ical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and 
psychiatric nurses, and . . . training and research 
activities in these groups are of major concern to 
the project. 

“3. Research in behavioral and biological sciences 
which is related to mental health will be encour- 
aged. 

“4. Statements will be prepared on problems of 
mental health training and research in vital sup- 
porting and related occupational and professional 
groups—technicians, therapists, teachers, clergymen, 
physicians, nurses, social workers, lawyers, etc.” 
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Tentative conclusions on method also were 
reached. The commission believed that the project 
should involve a large number of people in each 
state to assure sound conclusions and active sup- 
port. It agreed, therefore, that state committees, 
appointed by the Governors of the individual states, 
should conduct state surveys of training and re- 
search activities. These same committees would be 
asked to make recommendations on needed steps 
in their states. In addition, technical panels, com- 
posed of small groups of outstanding professional 
people, will be used as an extension of staff to study 
specific and significant issues, such as new patterns 
of training. From these data, analyses and recom- 
mendations, the commission will suggest regional 
arrangements that will aid the states in achieving 
the ends they have recommended. 


(seven appointed representatives of their 
states to meét in Nashville, Tennessee, on February 
1 and 2, 1954, to discuss the project, review sugges- 
tions from the commission, and prepare tentative 
plans for conducting the state surveys. In opening 
the sessions, Governor Clement described the inter- 
est of the Governors in the project and emphasized 
that persons from the professions and from public 
life must work together if the problems facing the 
states in mental health were to be solved. The rest 
of the conference was composed largely of work 
sessions, in which the participants reacted to pro- 
posed plans and procedures. They came to five 
major conclusions: 

1. Standards ot the professional associations must 
be used in considering personnel and facilities. 

2. State committees should assume responsibility 
for collection and interpretation of needed data 
from each state. This would include data from uni- 
versities and agencies. 

3. Tentative state plans would be presented to 
the Governors, with requests that a suitably repre- 
sentative committee be appointed or designated to 
conduct the surveys. 

4- A person should be designated or appointed in 
each state to serve as executive secretary of the sur- 
vey committee, so that responsibility for the project 
would be clear. 

5. The staff should make available questionnaires 
for use by the states so that data collected could be 
interpreted across the region. 

The state committees will continue their collec- 
tion of data on training and research problems, 
resources and opportunities in mental health until 
about May 1. Between that date and the first 
of June the committee will meet to interpret the 
data they have collected and will prepare plans and 
recommendations affecting their states. These rec- 


ommendations then will go before a meeting of the 
commission late in June. The commission will re 
view the plans, isolate those aspects which can be 
undertaken through interstate or regional action, 
and suggest a regional plan which incorporates the 
recommendations of the state committees. 

The regional conference will convene toward the 
latter part of July. It will have before it the recom- 
mendations of the states and the commission. It will 
consider these to see whether they meet the needs 
of the region. Because participants will represent 
both professional and political interests, they will 
judge both the professional soundness and the po- 
litical feasibility of the plans. Whatever emerges 
from the conference will serve as a guide to later 
action by the states. 

Between the end of the conference and the meet- 
ing of the Southern Governors’ Conference, prob- 
ably in November, the proposals will be discussed 
with Governors individually, and with the legisla- 
tive work conference, held annually by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Thus when the pro- 
posals reach the Southern Governors’ Conference 
they will contain the thinking of numbers of peo- 
ple working in the field of mental health, of repre- 
sentatives of the lay public, of legislators and of the 
Governors themselves. 

What may the South expect to come out of this 
complex effort? Prediction has dangers, but some 
possibilities are clear. 

1. It can expect a substantial increase in, the con- 
cern of various significant groups, such astuniversi- 
ties and agencies, with improving training and 
research in mental health across a region of sixteen 
states. 

2. It can expect a definition of problems and op- 
portunities in mental health training and research 
on which immediate state action can be taken. 

3. It can expect a definition of the ways in which 
interstate cooperation can help solve the problems 
and grasp the opportunities. It may find, for ex- 
ample, that it is not necessary for one state to dupli- 
cate expensive training facilities, but that it can 
contract with another state to provide the needed 
instruction. It may find that pooling research funds 
from several states will make it possible to achieve 
significant research results quickly. 

4. Finally, it can expect that the recommenda- 
tions of state committees, the regional commis- 
sion, and the regional conference will result in ac- 
tions by the states to increase the number and qual- 
ity of mental health personnel and the scope and 
quality of research in the region. 

If these results occur, the South can expect im- 
proved care for the mentally ill and more effective 
prevention of mental disorders. The states of the 
South will then have moved far toward meeting one 
of their most pressing obligations. 
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Twin Keys to Mental Health 


(Continued from page 81) 


upon their talents for teaching and the degree of 
stimulation to which they have been exposed in 
their graduate education, some of them eventually 
could develop training centers of their own and 
help in providing personnel not only for a particu- 
lar institution, but for a whole area. In most cases 
they will serve as a source of stimulation to the 
permanent staff of the hospital, thereby raising the 
general level of efficiency and morale. 

Finally, some of these men can provide leader- 
ship in the development of research programs. The 
importance of introducing research activities, no 
matter on how modest a scale, in the hospitals can 
only be appreciated fully when we realize the 
breadth and diversity of the contributions that can 
be made by an active investigative program. It is 
true that its ultimate goal is to gain new knowledge 
concerning the functioning of human beings in 
health and disease, and basic research work is not 
primarily concerned with the practical application 
of the results. But research also has certain side 
effects on psychiatric practice which in recent years 
have proved of great value. 

The fact that research depends upon adequate 
critical judgment and the ability to differentiate be- 
tween true knowledge and mere supposition exerts 
a good influence on the intellectual attitudes of all 
those who come into contact with research workers. 
The establishment of a well organized research pro- 
gram therefore will frequently result in a healthy, 
scientific atmosphere throughout the institution. It 
will bring with it an attitude of critical judgment, 
a dissatisfaction with slipshod and haphazard work, 
a more exact, efhcient and rational approach to 
treatment and management. 

Secondly, we must keep in mind that psychiatric 
research is not self-sufhcient, no matter how tunda- 
mental it may be. Biological research must be com- 
bined with an understanding of social and psycho- 
logical factors. Investigations into psychodynamics 
must take into consideration not only the individual 
but also the circle in which he lives. It is in this way 
that evaluation of psychological disturbances can be 
correlated with organic factors, and knowledge 
gained in the study of a patient can become rele- 
vant to the study of groups. 

In a measure, as research succeeds in crossing 
such boundaries, it also tends to instill into the 
general atmosphere of the institution a spirit of the 
“team” approach, emphasizing the importance of 
cooperation between representatives of the different 
aspects of mental health work and broadening the 
base of the training program in general. In the 
case of psychiatry, lor instance, this tends to pro- 
mote closer cooperation with social workers, psy- 


chologists, nurses, biochemists, physiologists and 
representatives of the other medical specialties. 

We can see, therefore, that these two activities, 
training and research, are so closely related and 
interdependent that in planning a program for the 
one we must also consider the other. Where both 
are functioning at an adequate level of efficiency, 
they are mutually supplementary, whereas a weak- 
ness in either one of them will have its impact on 
the other. 

The task is great, but I feel certain that we have 


the potentialities to cope with it, as is amply demon- 


strated by our achievements in the past. We must 
not forget, however, the great efforts and enthusi- 
asm that had to be mobilized in making these 
achievements possible, and we will have to be pre- 
pared for similar demands on our resources in the 
future. 


Motor Vehicle Inspection 
(Continued from page 75) 
operates is in safe condition. 

The Pennsylvania automobile owner recognizes 
still another advantage. Because his car or truck has 
had to be kept in good working order throughout 
its lifetime, it has a higher resale price and com- 
mands a better trade-in allowance than a motor 
vehicle from a state without a system of periodic 
inspection. 

Pennsylvania's program did not blossom over- 
night into the success it enjoys today. It began in 
1928 as a voluntary campaign for highway safety 
under the sponsorship of the state’s automobile 
dealers, later organized into the Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association. A law was passed in 1929 to 
make annual inspection mandatory. The current 
two inspections a year have been required by law 
from 1937 on. 

After two unsuccessiul initial years under civilian 
regulation, the system was turned over to the State 
Police for enforcement. Even under their supervi- 
sion, procedure was difficult to manage, for the 
existing law was full of loopholes. Garagemen eager 
for a few quick dollars were willing to supply 
approval stickers to anyone willing to pay for them. 
In other cases, mechanics simply went through the 
motions of inspecting bad brakes, worn-out tires 
and loose steering mechanisms. 

Gradually, however, amendments to the law, as 
well as unceasing vigilance, enabled the State Police 
to plug the leaks in the program. Station propri- 
etors willing to close their eyes to dangerous condi- 
tions in vehicles brought in for testing were weeded 
out through the years by suspending or withholding 
othcial certification of their establishments. 

Penalties for infractions of the inspection code 
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are severe. Station operators may lose their privi- 
leges for periods of a month up to a year, or per- 
manently, plus a fine for each violation. Considering 
the fact that the average city or town station will 
inspect several hundred cars a year, the financial 
loss (including fees and repairs), and particularly 
the loss of prestige when a proprietor is stripped of 
his oficial standing, is more than he cares to face 
for just a few extra dollars or for the sake ol 
illegally helping a friend. 

In other words, under the present setup, it doesn’t 
pay a station manager to take chances, so he doesn't. 
What's more, operators are coming to realize more 
and more what an important role they play in high- 
way safety. Most of them take pride in doing a con- 
scientious job to help save lives. 

The imposition of penalties for violation of the 
inspection regulations is in the hands of a board 
composed of the writer as Secretary of Revenue, 
T. Elmer Transeau, Director of the Bureau of High- 
way Safety, and a Pennsylvania State Police Officer. 

The responsibility of administering the system 
falls upon the Motor Vehicle Inspection Unit ol 
the Bureau of Highway Salety, State Department 
of Revenue. This unit must handle and process re- 
quests from garage owners to have their places des- 
ignated as official stations. Likewise it must notily 
the State Police of such applications, so that the 
necessary investigations may be made, the accept- 
able stations reported, and a system of recording 
inspection activities in each authorized station set 
up. In addition this unit receives and records 
moneys sent in for inspection stickers by every sta- 
tion, and makes refunds to each station operator ol 
the value of any stickers he has left over at the end 
of an inspection period. 

Each sticker, placed on the windshield to indicate 
approval of a vehicle after it has been tested and 
examined, costs the station operator ten cents. For 
mere inspection of each automobile or truck, even 
though no repairs or adjustments are found neces- 
sary, the station makes a nominal charge—this sum 
including the price of the sticker itself. Any repairs, 
adjustments or replacements represent additional 
charges. 

Such, in brief, is the system. In these days ol 
dangerous driving, it has become increasingly essen- 
tial that motor vehicles be in top-notch condition. 
The state-administered program of compulsory in- 
spection, I am convinced, is the most practical way 
to keep unsafe cars and trucks out of circulation. 
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(Continued from page 74) 


A recent example of what is taking place was a 
request from the Judicial Department that a study 
be conducted and recommendations made for han- 


dling the growing volume of business in interstate 
measures concerned with so-called absconding fa- 
thers. Requests of this type have been growing to 
such an extent that regular studies frequently must 
be delayed so more urgent ones may be undertaken. 

This studied, slow-but-sure approach to the prob- 
lem of reorganization of the state government has 
begun to prove itself in Connecticut, and there are 
high hopes lor its increasing success. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 70) 


out if practical. In other actions the Legislative Council 
has authorized a contract with the University of Utah 
to make a highway study; authorized Chairman Merrill 
Davis and Director Lewis Lloyd to initiate a study of 
legislative budgeting; and authorized a study of legisla- 
tive procedures with a view of reducing expenses and 
simplifying procedures. 

State Taxing Authority Invalidated.—In three sc; arate 
decisions handed down on the same day, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled against the taxing powers 
of the States of Arkansas, Texas and Washington. 

In the Arkansas case, the court struck down a levy of 
that state on the sale of equipment to a contractor who 
acted as purchasing agent of the federal government, 
The decision was 6 to g. The court said that the con- 
tractor was reimbursed under his cost-plus contract for 
taxes paid, and hence the United States was the real 
purchaser, 

The Texas case, decided unanimously, concerned a 
state tax on natural gas transmitted by pipeline com- 
panies to consumers in thirty-eight other states. The 
court ruled that such a tax violated the commerce clause 
of the federal constitution by burdening the free flow 
of interstate transactions. 

In the Washington case, decided without opinion, the 
court directed the state to refund more than $2 million 
in taxes paid under protest by a corporation on atomic 
energy installations at Richland, Washington. 

In all three cases, high state courts had upheld the 
taxes in question, 


Connecticut Redistricting Blocked.—Connecticut’s Su- 
preme Court of Errors, by a 3 to 2 decision, has invali- 
dated the redistricting of the State Senate enacted at 
the 1953 session of the legislature. The majority of the 
court held that the measure was unconstitutional be- 
cause “it was not enacted at the session next after the 
completion of the 1950 federal census.” The two dissent- 
ing justices took issue on the ground that the federal 
census was not finished in time for 1951 action, and 
“therefore the 1953 session was the one ‘next after’ the 
completion of the census.” This was the first general re- 
districting bill passed in Connecticut in more than fifty 
years. The court's decision means that no further attempt 
at redistricting can be made before 1961. 

Meanwhile, the lower courts in New York have given 
their approval to a redistricting bill for the State Senate 
which was passed at a special session late in 1953. 
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STATE TAX COLLECTIONS BY STATE: 1942-1953 FISCAL YEARS* 
Amount (in millions) " Per cent change? 1953 as 
— 1953 per cent of 
Stat amount per| income 
1953 ‘ or 04? 1952 to 1942 to capita® payments 
(prelim.) | '952 5750 1942 1953 1953 in 1952 
Total, $10,542 $9,857 $7,930 $3,903 7.0 170.1 $68.04 4.2 
Alabama. 159 132 116 52 20.7 207.8 52.10 5.1 
Arizona, 75 70 48 24 7.0 212.9 86.78 5.8 
Arkansas 102 100 85 41 2.9 150.2 54.63 5.7 
California . 1,139 1,065 811 336 7.0 239.6 100.04 4.9 
Colorado 111 106 89 39 4.8 186.6 77.87 4.8 
Connecticut. 138 132 106 58 4.7 137.7 65.77 3.2 
Delaware. 26 24 26 11 6.2 134.6 75.66 3.4 
Florida, 252 229 170 60 10.4 321.5 81.45 6.2 
Ler, orgia 218 228 125 59 —4.4 269.8 62.04 5.5 
Idaho. 39 38 30 13 1.2 192.4 63.76 4.5 
[linois 514 455 380 230 13.0 123.4 57.69 2.9 
Indiana. 284 259 203 97 9.9 193.3 69.23 4.1 
lowa. 169 168 146 71 0.7 138.4 64.03 4.1 
Kansas 137 133 119 45 3. 202.3 68.44 4.0 
Kentucky 138 129 107 53 6.9 159.7 47.29 4.2 
Louisiana 287 283 241 81 1.4 253.8 101.98 8.5 
Maine 57 56 42 23 0.8 145.3 64.14 4.7 
Maryland 165 153 131 48 7.9 242.4 65.51 3.7 
Massachusetts 322 315 235 124 2.1 158.5 67.10 3.8 
Michigan. . 582 503 393 184 15.9 215.8 86.83 4.8 
Minnesota 228 233 189 92 —2.2 146.4 75.34 5.1 
Mississippi 112 110 87 42 2.4 167.2 51.74 6.3 
Missouri 207 185 162 84 12.0 147.7 51.09 3.2 
Montana 37 37 30 14 0.2 160.9 63.29 3.7 
Nebraska 59 56 54 24 4.8 149.2 42.95 2.7 
Nevada 17 14 11 5 7.5 261.5 93.36 4.2 
New Hampshire 27 25 20 13 6.3 100.1 50.12 3.3 
New Jersey. 189 178 148 102 6.1 85.2 37.04 1.9 
New Mexico 70 65 51 18 8.9 284.8 97.13 Fea 
New York 1,117 1,024 892 484 91 130.8 73.58 3.6 
North Carolina, 288 278 213 99 3.4 190.2 68.86 6.6 
North Dakota. 44 45 39 19 —1.2 135.8 74.12 6.0 
Ohio 492 451 379 229 9.0 114.4 60.14 ey 
Oklahoma. 196 188 158 73 4.5 169.0 86.61 6.7 
Oregon 130 128 100 6 1.1 259.3 81.42 4.7 
Pennsylvania 595 540 439 290 10.1 105.0 55.76 a3 
Rhode Island. 56 53 38 17 5.5 229.4 68.67 4.1 
South Carolina 159 147 10 45 8.5 256.3 74.87 6.8 
South Dakota 36 39 38 15 —7.3 142.5 54.31 4.3 
Tennessee . 185 179 150 54 3.4 245.6 56.94 5.0 
Texas 447 414 315 135 8.2 232.1 54.64 3.8 
Utah 50 54 44 21 -—8.4 141.5 67.58 4.7 
Vermont 28 28 20 11 3.1 144.4 74.24 5.6 
Virginia 189 167 147 66 13.3 187.2 53.93 4.1 
Washington 266 249 202 90 6.6 193.9 107.67 6.0 
West Virginia 122 123 94 57 —0.6 114.8 62.60 5.1 
Wisconsin 253 244 198 111 3.7 128.1 71.46 4.3 
Wyoming 26 24 18 8.1 252.8 84.81 5.3 
"From State Tax Collections in 1953, U. 8. Bureau of the Cx nsus Computed on the basis of amounts rounded to nearest thousand 
NOTE: Because of rounding, detail does not always add to totals *Based on 1952 population figures. 


‘Data are for state fiscal years that end on June 30, exc ept for six states with 
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State Systems of Higher Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference 
1952 


This study, authorized by the Governors’ Conference and the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, was published by the Council on the basis 
of more than a year of research. It presents comprehensive information on: 


Enrollments, types of institutions, kinds of programs offered, degrees 
granted, accreditation. ; 

Income and expenditure. 

Governing boards—their composition, powers, responsibilities. 

Relationships of the boards with the Governors, the legislatures and 
other state administrative officials. 

Machinery for determining educational program, budgets, appropria- 
tions, fiscal management, personnel management. 

Means for coordinating state higher educational programs. 

Regional cooperation through interstate compacts. 

Inter-institutional cooperation. 


The Governors of the states supplied authoritative data for the study with 
the asswstance of institutional governing boards and state education officials. 
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SY, dispensable for Kference 


1954-1955 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 
AND ITS SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


This new edition presents authoritative, timely in- 
formation on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments 
Administrative Systems 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation 
Judicial Organization 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Taxation and Finance 
Schools and Libraries 
Health and Welfare 
Highways and Aviation 
Regulatory Activities 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by —- 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and a 1955 Supplement to bring listings of elective 
officials and of legislators up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND ITS SUPPLEMENT 
$10 


Order from 


COUNCIL OF STATE 


COVERNMENTS 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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